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EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
C.P.A. EXAMINATIONS 


CARDINAL LYLE KELLY 
Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Of the 44 state boards of accountancy replying to a 
recent questionnaire sent out by the author of this article, 
23 report an experience requirement for the privilege of 
sitting for the C.P.A. examination; no experience re- 
quirement is imposed in 21 of the states replying. Of the 
states requiring experience, 13 waive all or part of the 
requirement if the applicant has substantially completed 
a major in accounting in a college or university (7 waive 
all, 6 waive part of the requirement). In several states 
education may replace experience as a requirement for 
the granting of the C.P.A. certificate. 

The wide diversity of practice among the several 
states naturally raises questions concerning the reason 
and purpose of the experience requirement. Only a few 
of the replies from the state boards of accountancy 
offered any reason for imposing the experience require- 
ment on applicants who had substantially completed a 
major in accounting in a college or university. One 
replied that “passing the examination was not an aca- 
demic achievement.” Another reply commented that the 
experience requirement was “for the protection of the 
public.” Another stated that “there didn’t appear to be 
any reason for it.” Another stated that “it was to prevent 
so many who are not properly prepared from taking the 
examination.” 

The comment, “passing the examination is not an aca- 
demic achievement,” relates to the question of waiving 
the experience requirement for applicants with a college 
training in business and accounting. Ii passing the 
C.P.A. examination is not an academic achievement, then 
passing the bar examination is not, passing the various 
examinations to be licensed to practice medicine is not, 
even passing the examination for the Ph.D. degree is not. 
It would appear stupid to have a library of books on 
accounting and then never study them, on the ground 
that experience under the direction of some C.P.A. is a 
better way to learn accounting. One could inquire, ““\Who 
wrote the books?’’ Were not the authors of the books 
men of academic achievement and learning? It is true 
that nearly all of them have had experience too. The 
experience serves to enrich their writing, but it certainly 
does not detract from their academic achievement. “For 
the protection of the public” is given as another reason 
for the experience requirement. What the author of this 
statement probably meant was that experience is a good 
prerequisite for granting a certificate. The public cannot 
be misled until a certificate is issued and the holder 
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OREGON'S BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
FOR THE COMING YEAR 


Westey C. BALLAINE 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


There seems to be no reason to believe that Oregon 
business and economic trends will be substantially ditfer- 
ent in 1947 than in 1946. Very briefly, this means: 
further expansion of the lumber industry in the upper 
Willamette Valley, the Roseburg area, and around Coos 
Bay; continued rapid growth of many kinds of manu- 
facturing in metropolitan Portland and the Willamette 

Valley; and an agricultural output of about the same 
volume as that of 1946. There is a very real possibility 
that some decrease in business activity, accompanied by 
moderate downward price adjustments, may occur dur- 
ing the vear; but it does not seem probable that such a 
decline will be sharp enough to be classified as a major 
depression. Business psychology at the end of 1946 was 
characterized by considerable caution; the “boom” atti- 
tude had disappeared. Extensive unemployment for any 
long period of time is not probable; however, since so 
much of Oregon’s production is of a seasonal nature 
(agriculture, fruit and vegetable canning, and logging, 
for example), considerable unemployment for short 
periods is to be anticipated. 

Population changes are usually caused, at least in part. 
by economic factors. A comparison of Oregon’s popula- 
tion in 1940 and 1945 reveals what seem to be long-run 
trends rather than purely wartime displacements. In the 
decade 1930-1940 the state’s population rose by 14 per 
cent ; in the five years between 1940 and 1945 the increase 
was 25 per cent, and there appears good reason to believe 
that this rate of growth is continuing. The present 
increase is at a more-rapid rate than the rate for the 
countiy as 2 whole. 

The mosi mteresting aspect of the increase between 
1940 and 1945 is that it has not been uniformly dis- 
tributed. It has been concentrated largely in the western 
third of the state; in fact, metropolitan Portland and the 
Willamette Valley had 92 per cent of the entire gain of 
the state, with Portland accounting for the lion’s share. 
Of the eighteen counties east of the Cascades, thirteen 
lost population. Of the five which gained, the only size- 
able increase was experienced by Umatilla (Pendleton). 
This reflects the fact that lumbering and manufacturing 
are expanding more rapidly than agriculture. 


Conversion of War Plants. The conversion of Ore- 
gon industries from war to peace is practically complete 
and has been relatively painless. An important reason for 
this is that very few plants in Oregon were constructed 

(Continued on page 2) 
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solely for wartime purposes. Most of Oregon’s industrial 
capacity was able to switch from war to peace production 
with no change of product and no difficulty in finding a 
market. The only important exceptions to this happy 
situation are the alumina-from-clay plant at Salem, the 
Troutdale aluminum plant, the Oregon and Swan Island 
shipyards, and the Springfield alcohol plant. 

‘The Salem installation was built at a cost of $5,000,000 
aS an experiment, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not it is feasible to use Oregon clays as a 
source of alumina in case foreign supplies of bauxite 
shouid be cut off in time of war. The process used cannot 
produce alumina at competitive prices in time of peace. 
During the latter part of 1945 and all of 1946 the plant 
was used to produce ammonium sulphate, a fertilizer 
that is currently badly needed by Oregon farmers and 
UNRRA. It is doubtful if the cost of production of 
amunonium sulphate at the Salem plant can be reduced to 
normal competitive levels. The future of the plant is 
uncertain. 

The Troutdale plant was leased from the government 
in 1946 by the Reynolds Metals Co. There is every reason 
to believe that it will continue to be operated through 
1947. 

The salvage value of the shipyards when used for in- 
dustrial purposes is surprisingly high. Conversion of the 
Swan Island yard has progressed substantially. At pres- 
ent a mobile concrete mixer is being manufactured there 
for a Portland distributor, and machine-shop work is 
performed for logging and sawmill machinery manu- 
facturers. There are plans for making an aluminum 
clothes drier for a Portland manufacturer. The Kaiser 
interests, who have leased a portion of the area, plan to 
encourage aluminum fabrication for industrial concerns 
in the vicinity in order to provide additional markets for 
the aluminum rolled at the Kaiser Spokane rolling mill. 
The Oregon shipyard is an excellent industrial site and 
will not long be idle. There is some possibility that part 
of it will be used for ship repair and breaking up of 
surplus ships. 

The alcohol-from-sawdust plant at Springfield is 
virtually complete and will be in operation within a few 
weeks. Constructed by the government, it will be oper- 
ated by the Willamette Wood Chemical Co., a corpora- 
tion owned by lumbermen of the upper Willamette 
Valley. 


Factors Limiting Expansion. Without doubt the 
ereatest physical problem to be solved, if Oregon’s indus- 
trial output is to expand to its maximum potential during 
1947, is adequate housing in the west, central, and south- 
western portions of the state. This is the section in which 
the lumber industry is growing very rapidly, but is being 
hampered by an acute shortage of labor; the lack of 
housing has rendered what small available labor supply 
there is in Portland relatively immobile. 





The agricultural harvest in 1946 might have been sub- 
stantially larger, had fruit and vegetable farmers been 
able to find an adequate number of pickers. The wastage 
of fruit in the Willamette Valley was particularly great. 
Obviously, a larger supply of this type of seasonal labor 
must be available if the 1947 output is to exceed that of 
1946. 

Shortages of labor are also restricting expansion in 
many other lines, particularly shortages of skilled 
workers who can meet the rigid specifications frequently 
enforced by employers ; employers are often unwilling to 
hire persons who received their status as skilled workers 
through shipyard experiences. A complicating factor in 
retail trade, the services, and certain manufacturing lines 
is that wages are substantially below what was being 
paid in the shipyards and workers are reluctant to accept 
them. 

A growing shortage of power may aiso restrict the 
expansion of those industries using large quantities of 
electrical energy. 


Forest-Products Industries. The 1939 census of 
manufactures showed that three-fifths of the 74,000 per- 
sons employed in Oregon manufacturing establishments 
were forest-products workers. In the latter part of 1946, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that nearly the 
same proportion of the 128,000 persons then employed in 
manufacturing establishments were  forest-products 
workers. The number of workers in the forest-products 
industries increased almost as rapidly as the number of 
workers in all the state’s manufacturing plants during 
the period beginning just before the war and ending 
after the closing of the shipyards. The areas of produc- 
tion have altered in importance during these years: the 
lower Columbia River and Klamath Falls regions have 
declined, whereas production in Lane, Douglas, and Coos 
counties and the Blue Mountains area has increased. 

Lumber manufacturing is by far the major forest in- 
dustry in the state, despite the growth of plywood plants 
and pulp and paper mills. As will be indicated below, new 
tcchnological developments and an increased number of 
access roads make the expansion of lumber manufactur- 
ing in 1947 probable. The Douglas-fir portion of the 
state is dotted with new mills, both large and small, and 
the construction of many more is planned for the next 
few months. The investment in logging equipment, 
buildings, machinery, etc. will total millions of dollars. 

Some of the larger new developments merit individual 
mention. At Foster, in Linn County, the Willamette 
National Lumber Co. is installing an $800,000 mill which 
will employ 400 men. Pope & Talbot, Inc. has acquired 
large timber holdings in territory adjacent to Oakridge 
i southeastern Lane County. This little mountain hamlet 
of 650 population will quadruple in size during the next 
two years when the modern mill now being constructed 
is completed. The Weyerhauser Timber Co., which now 
has a mill in Klamath Falls, has ambitious long-range 
plans. It has acquired timber in the Molalla area; a site 
has been acquired for a large mill near Springfield; and 
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at North Bend one of the largest sawmills in the state will 
eventually be constructed. 

Other developments include a new mill having 200,000 
board feet daily capacity at Westfir, to be constructed by 
the Edward Hines Co., a firm having a chain of retail 
yards throughout the Middle West. The Nicolai Co. has 
already started a plywood plant at Garibaldi. The Clear 
Fir Products Co. is building a $100,000 sash and door 
factcry at Springfield, the Fir Pine Plywood Co. is in- 
vesting $721,900 in a plant at Myrtle Point. The United 
States Plywood Corp. is spending $150,000 on its Maple- 
ton unit. This is by no means an exhaustive list, but it 
does give an idea of the extent of the expansion of the 
Oregon lumber industry. 

Only a little more than two years ago “relogging, 
with the use of small portable sawmills, was limited to 
one operator in the Cottage Grove area. Now it has 
become a major technological devlopment in the industry. 
One of these small mills, moved into a section that has 
already been logged by conventional methods, can cut 
up to 30 per cent as much lumber as was obtained origin- 
ally—by sawing small trees, broken logs, tops, etc. that 
were left by the first operator because the cost of trans- 
porting them to a mill was greater than their value. 
In portable-mill operations, the principal transportation 
cost is for bringing out the lumber after it has been 
sawed. In general, these small operations are carried on 
by independent operators. The Forest Service is begin- 
ning to experiment with relogging by selling to these 
operators the timber remaining on national-forest lands 
after the operations of the first logging contractor have 
been completed. The possibilities in this field are great, 
especially for small concerns. 

A second development which may permit the manu- 
facture of more lumber during 1947 is the projected 
building of additional access roads. These are roads 
built into timbered regions so that logging trucks can 
bring out timber from the interior portions of the forest. 
With present-day logging trucks that can climb grades 
of 30 degrees, virtually no stands of timber can be called 
inaccessible. 


+ 


Manufacturing Expansion. There has been a 
marked increase during 1946 of small firms in the Port- 
land area using aluminum for the manufacture of such 
items as griddles, pots and pans, wheels, pulleys, castings, 
etc. It seems reasonable to anticipate further expansion 
along this line. 

Major construction of manu facturing facilities include 
the million-dollar expansion of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co.’s Portland properties to add both a 
caustic-soda and chlorine plant and an insecticide plant. 
The California Asphalt Corp., a Standard Oil Co. of 
California subsidiary, is constructing a million-dollar 
asphalt plant near Portland and the Shell Oil Co. is 
building a smaller one to cost $200,000. The Portland 
Cement Co. at Oswego is increasing its capacity by 250 
per cent. An extensive expansion of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Pulp and Paper mills at West Linn, which will soon 


be completed, will result in an increase in coated paper 
production. 

Numerous food-processing plants are either under 
construction or are planned for the near future. The 
Quaker Oats Co. will build a cereal, feed, and flour mill 
in Portland which will employ about 600 persons. The 
Northwest Chemurgy Cooperative is building a $1,000,- 
Q00 starch and glucose plant at The Dalles, a $150,000 
starch plant to process potatoes at Klamath Falls, and a 
third $100,000 plant at Merrill to manufacture starch and 
glucose. The Oregon fruit and vegetable canning indus- 
try is expanding so rapidly that the American Can Co. 
plans a large plant at Salem. 

A new development at St. Helens will be the pressing 
of perlite into soft fiber to make insulating boards for the 
outside of dwellings. A mountain of perlite (a volcanic 
rock which puffs up like cotton under heat) has been 
discovered on the Deschutes River. Dant and Russell, 
Inc. are reported to have invested $100,000 in a plant 
to mine the perlite and transport it to St. Helens. 

In addition to the Springfield alcohol plant previously 
mentioned, a number of new concerns utilizing wood 
waste are soon to be under operation. Charcoal, presto- 
logs, and furniture are some of the products to be 
manufactured. 


Construction. It seems certain that residential con- 
struction will be a booming industry in 1947. That the 
need exists to a degree that is heart-rending cannot be 
gainsaid. Residential activity was severely limited in 1946 
by shortages of almost everything at one time or another, 
but it is unlikely that these shortages will continue to be 
as severe in 1947. A number of very large subdivision 
construction projects are planned for 1947. The largest 
will involve 3,000 homes between Portland and Hills- 
boro (2,000 by Commonwealth, Inc. and 1,000 by a 
Kaiser subsidiary) which will represent a minimum in- 
vestment of $35,000,000. Other subdivision projects in- 
volving fully developed housing units are planned at 
Albany, Independence, The Dal'es, Dallas, and Salem. 

The year 1946 saw a great : nce in facilities for 
handling tourists. This expansioi: \. as especially marked 
on the coast ilong Highway 101. During the pest twe 
vears 102 motels have been built in that section, raising 
the total to 685. This appears to be just one indication of 
construction and real-estate activity bordering on boom 
proportions which is being experienced by the northwest 
portion of the coast. 

Some indication of the volume of manufacturing con- 
struction contemplated has been given above. Literally 
hundreds of new small plants are planned. A very heavv 
volume of construction of commercial buildings in 1947 
is also probable. Two large projects are the new homes 
for Portland’s two daily papers. 

One problem relating to construction in 1947 will be 
the shortage of cement production facilities in the area. 
There are only three cement plants in Oregon—at 
Oswego, Lime, and Gold Hill. The entire area west of the 
Rockies is, in fact, deficient in cement production. This 
particular shortage was responsible in 1946 for the fail- 
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ure of the Civilian Production Administration to approve 
an application for the construction of a 13-story office 
building in Portland. Cement scarcity also prevented a 
number of Oregon communities from starting street, 
sidewalk, and curb improvements. 

There is a great backlog of Federal, state, and local 
public works that will insure a high level of construction 
activity. Presidential order deferred millions of dollars 
of Federal projects from the latter part of 1946 to the 
first part of 1947. Some upon which work will be under- 
taken in 1947 are: the Dorena Dam on the Row River 
in Lane County; the McNary Dam on the Columbia 
River at Umatilla Rapids ; and highway improvement on 
the North Santiam preparatory to the building of the 
Detroit Dam. The State Highway Department aniici- 
pates large expenditures during 1947. The amount that 
communities expect to spend in the installation of new 
water mains, sewer lines, street paving, and similiar 
improvements is large indeed. The physical volume will 
depend, in part, upon the price level. 


Mining. Mining is one of the state’s minor indus- 
tries; during the war, however, it expanded greatly and 
absorbed considerable capital and labor. The principal 
ores produced were chromite, antimony, and quicksilver. 
All of these were strategic minerals. Under the stimulus 
of war demands, Oregon attained the position of the 
second largest quicksilver-producing state in the country 
(California was first). Now virtually no quicksilver is 
being produced. New uses for quicksilver are, however, 
being developed, and it is possible that they will increase 
the demand sufficiently to make mercury production 
again profitable, although foreign sources can normally 
undersell Oregon producers. There seems to be no reason 
to anticipate a peacetime revival of chrome output. 

There are two factors that have made prospecting 
in Oregon less attractive than it should be. One is that 
the wartime law providing for the suspension of work 
on claims has not been repealed; mining claims can still 
be held without being worked. The law, a necessary war- 
time measure, may be altered by the 1947 Legislature. 
The second and more serious factor is that the Oregon 
and California revested lands have been closed to mineral 
exploration since 1937. Legislation to remedy this situa- 
tion must be passed by Congress. 

Gold mining was suspended by government directive 
during the war; when resumption of operations was 
again permitted, it was found difficult to replace worn 
and rusted equipment, rotted timbers, and manpower. 
However, there is reason to view the future of gold 
mining with some optimism, especially placer operations. 
Gold dredges are beginning operations in eastern and 
southern Oregon. The Consolidated Mining and Smelter 
Co., Ltd. of Trail, British Columbia, the world’s largest 
zinc and lead producer, has acquired mining properties 
in the Sumpter region of western Baker County. The 
Oregon operations will be conducted by a subsidiary 
known as the Solar Development Co. A $3,000,000 ap- 
propriation has been provided by the parent concern for 
exploration and development work. 


There is increasing interest in Oregon coal. For the 
first time in history a modern mechanized coal mine is 
operating in the state, at Southport, Coos County ; it pro- 
duces about 200 tons a day. In the Molalla region of 
Clackamas County a coal deposit which contains some 
anthracite is being developed. The vein is reported to be 
quite extensive. 


Agriculture. Agriculture is the state’s most impor- 
tant industry. As far as physical production is concerned, 
expectations are for another large total output in 1947. 
No one can predict just what the 1947 growing season 
will be like. On the assumption that natural conditions 
will be neither unusually favorable nor unusually unfav- 
orable, it is probable that total agricultural output will be 
moderately less than in 1946. 

Insufficient data are available at the time of writing 
to indicate the extent of the shifts that may occur in the 
output of the various crop and animal industries. To 
some degree the changes will be affected by government 
“goals” and “price supports,” many of which have not 
yet been announced. The total of fall-sown crops was 
slightly below the total acreage planted a year ago. The 
government potato goal will undoubtedly call for some 
decrease in acreage, but this may be offset by increases 
in other raw crops. 

Prices now being received by Oregon farmers for their 
products are more than two and one-third times as high 
as the 1935-39 average. Costs, of course, are also up. It 
is characteristic of postwar price trends that costs do not 
go down as fast or as far as prices for farm products. 
Thus the high cost of farming is something for farm 
operators to be concerned about. 





EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
C.P.A. EXAMINATIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


thereof is qualified to act in the capacity of a certified 
public accountant. It is true that an experience prerequi- 
site for the examination would “prevent many who are 
unprepared from taking the examination.” There are a 
large number of clerks, bookkeepers, and others who do 
some studying and then attempt the examination. Per- 
haps they do bring the average of those passing down. 
But what of it? The very purpose of the examination is 
the selection of the well prepared and intelligent from the 
ranks. Those who fail pay the fees which cover the cost 
ot conducting the examinations. No one is harmed, and 
those who fail either forget about becoming C.P.A.’s or 
follow a course of study and make themselves worthy. 
The best explanation of the experience requirement, 
probably lies in the past. It is not necessary to go back 
so very far to find that accounting as such is really a very 
young vocation or profession. There were practically no 
formal courses in accountancy offered prior to 1900. 
In American business, generally speaking, the market 
outran production until the 1880s, and no need was felt 
for precise and accurate information on costs. From the 
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1880s on, except in emergency periods, production out- 
ran the market and costs had to be emphasized—and 
accounting became very important. Furthermore, the 
development of the corporation and, attendant to it, 
large-scale production, necessitated more and more 
records and stimulated specialization within the general 
field of business. Business men became specialists in 
finance, personnel, risk, transportation, production, 
marketing, statistics, accounting, etc. 

Prior to the establishment of schools of business, about 
the only way anyone could learn accounting was to attach 
himself as an apprentice or employee of someone in the 
practice. This method of learning was a slow and tedious 
process. The master or employer had to spend a lot of 
his time in explaining the techniques and the reasons. 
And the student-employee usually had to “work around” 
in order to get experience in different industries. As 
books on accounting began to appear, the process of 
learning was speeded up. The student could read in a 
few hours an explanation or exposition that would have 
required weeks in actual practice. 

Since a great many of the state laws relating to the 
practice of accountancy were formulated .before the 
time that schools of business were established in large 
numbers, it naturally followed that the laws incorporated 
an experience requirement as a prerequisite to sitting 
for the examinations and for a certificate. A careful read- 
ing of the laws shows that, in general, those framing the 
laws were concerned principally with the requirements 
for the granting of a certificate rather than the prerequi- 
sites for sitting for the examination. A great many of the 
laws framed after the general inauguration of courses 
in business and accounting recognized the fitness of appli- 
cants to sit for the examination without having had ex- 
perience and required experience only before the grant- 
ing of a certificate. 

It would appear that the C.P.A. examination should be 
a splendid way in which to select those qualified to act as 
juniors or assistant seniors ; employers would in this way 
be relieved of the trouble and expense of spending time 
with unqualified help, and those unsuccessful in the ex- 
aminations would return to clerical or other employment. 
If the schools cannot train students properly so that em- 
ployers can profit by the training, then the schools should 
be reorganized or abandoned. On the other hand, if the 
schools can train students in accounting and if the C.P.A. 
examination can be a tool of selection, the experience 
requirement for sitting for the examination simply pre- 
vents the examination from performing this function. 

To set up an experience requirement to sit for the 
examination smacks of unfair play. No matter how sin- 
cere the action of those who promulgate the law or rule, 
there is bound to be a feeling that the accounting firms 
are trying to force those who have a desire to become 
accountants to work for from two to five years at wages 
dictated by the C.P.A. firms. When help is scarce this 
situation will have little effect. In periods when there is 
a surplus of such individuals, the wage criticism is prob- 
ably well founded. Those C.P.A. firms which do want 


to pay a good living wage are criticised and even penal- 
ized in various ways. 

The experience requirement to sit for the examination 
creates a large group of well-qualified noncertified public 
accountants. A bright and aggressive young person 
simply will not work from two to five years at starva- 
tion wages to get experience, during which time his 
ability to pass the examination remains in question. He 
will either go into some other kind of business or will set 
himself up as a noncertified accountant. On the other 
hand, if an individual is admitted to the examination on 
a basis of moral and educational standards and passes, 
he may make some sacrifices to gain the certificate. 

One other aspect of the experience requirement should 
be considered. If experience is to be a prerequisite either 
for the examination or to obtain a certificate, should it 
apply to business law, theory, auditing, practical prob- 
lems, or to all four? Lawyers are agreed that textbooks 
and case studies are the only acceptable and practical 
way to learn law. Surely accountants will not contend 
that experience is the way to learn business law. How 
about theory ? The great majority of practicing account- 
ants don't keep up on theory. One must study the texts, 
especially the good recent ones, and then read the good 
professional magazines and research bulletins to keep up 
on theory. Experience is so slow that a whole lifetime 
of it would touch on only a few points. And consider 
practical problems. How often in practice do account- 
ants, particularly juniors, come in contact with a good 
practical problem involving more than is found in a good 
bookkeeping text? Maybe a dozen or so times in a life- 
time. Is it not true that, if one is grounded in theory and 
accepted practice, he can work any problem? Why set up 
an experience requirement to sit for examination in 
practical problems when one can prepare for the examin- 
ation so much better and quicker by textbook study. 
What about auditing? There are a number of good 
books on auditing, several of them written by men of 
vast experience. There are also laboratory manuals which 
are splendid aids to study. However, experience in the 
field is generally considered necessary before anyone can 
be regarded as a competent auditor. Even though the 
books and manuals have been digested, question: of juds- 
ment about procedure and the amount of work to be done 
in order to satisfy the auditor are sure to arise, which 
the books will not settle. In general, no two auditors 
would agree on the nature of the procedure or the amount 
of work necessary in any particular case. Experience is 
essential to the formation of sound judgments, and sound 
judgments are essential if the certification of the finan- 
cial statements can be relied upon. But this can hardly 
justify the prerequisite of experience for taking the 
examination. The examination merely serves to select 
those who know how to begin and conduct an audit. The 
experience requirement should be imposed as a pre- 
requisite for a certificate, not for taking the examination. 

It was fitting to impose an experience requirement to 
sit for the examination in the early days when textbooks 
and schools offering courses in accounting were not 
available. With the development of textbooks and ade- 
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quate courses of training in the schools, the experience 
requirement has become entirely unnecessary. Where im- 
posed, it smacks of a scheme to compel the student or 
applicant to work for small wages for a designated 
period. The purpose of the examination should be to 
select those who have attained a certain standard pro- 
ficiency. The ideal time to test this proficiency is imme- 
diately following the completion of a rounded-out course 
of study. It is simply impossible for the ordinary practi- 
tioner to retain for any length of time all of the technical 
information necssary to pass the C.P.A. examination. 

There is no sound justification for imposing an exper- 
ience requirement for the examination. Unless the ex- 
perience requirement is waived for the examination, 
unless the experience requirement to attain a certificate 
is reasonable, and unless the wages and conditions of 
work are fair during the period of experience, legislation 
will probably be enacted correcting the situation by elim- 
inating the experience requirement. 

EXPERIENCE PREREQUISITE FOR ADMISSION TO THE 

Experience 
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The use of fruits, succulent vegetables, eggs, meat and, 
among urban families, of milk tends to increase with 
rising income, while consumption of grain products and 
of dried beans and peas tends to drop; consumption of 
sugar and fats, however, remains nearly the same. 


RESIDENTIAL REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Between 1929 and 1944 the United States spent two- 
thirds as much to keep its homes in repair as it did to 
build new residential accommodations. To be sure this 
Was not a period of great activity in residential building, 
but neither was it unusual for the volume of residential 
repair and maintenance undertaken. According to the 
record, an average of $1,741 million was spent annually 
over these sixteen years for new dwelling units and 
$1,166 million to keep those already built in repair. 

Residential repair and maintenance is generally respon- 
sive to the same broad economic forces that determine 
the volume of new residential construction—that is, 
expenditures tor this purpose rise or fall simultaneously 
and in general accord with the volume of new residential 
building. The response, however, is substantially less 
marked than is the case with new building. Thus resi- 
dential repair and maintenance becomes proportionately 
more important in the national economy as the volume 
of new construction declines and of less consequence as it 
rises. Wear and tear go on regardless of the relative 
prosperity of either the nation or the individual. 

Expenditures for residential repairs over the sixteen- 
year period ending with 1944 have ranged from a low of 
$784 million in 1933 to a high of $1,469 million in 1941 
and have amounted to $1.3 billion as late as 1944 when, 
because of the war, neither materials nor labor were 
readily available. 

Activity in new residential building over this period 
was rather less uniform. It ranged in value between the 
1933 low of only $456 million and the highs of $3,709 
million in 1929 and of $3,403 million in 1941, when 
publicly financed residential construction costing $479 
million was undertaken. 

During the period 1929-1944 the average annual ex- 
penditure for residential maintenance was $1,166 mil- 
lion, of which nonfarm represented $1,076 million ; total 
maintenance average $3,257 million per year. Thus, 
repairs to dwelling units accounted for 35.8 per cent of 
the total outlay for maintenance. 
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OREGON NEEDS 55,000 HOUSES 


The saturation point on housing in Oregon should 
be attained in 1951, if all goes well. This can be deter- 
mined mathematically. 

Building records show that for every 200 population 
one new dwelling is required each year. On the basis of 
the 1940 census (1,089,000), there should have been 
5,445 dwellings constructed in Oregon yearly. During 
the war years there were so many restrictions that, aside 
from government housing projects, no new houses were 
built. This resulted in an unfilled backlog of 21,780 units 
on January 1, 1946. 

Taking into consideration the estimated 20 per cent 
increase in population, we may conclude that Oregon 
will require approximately 6,540 dwellings annually for 
the next five years, or 33,700 apart from the war-born 
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shortage. If that backlog is added, the total needed hous- 
ing is approximately 55,500 units. 

The range in cost of dwellings is from $4,000 to 
$10,000-plus. At an average of $7,000 per unit, $388,- 
500,000 should be expended in the ensuing five years on 
housing alone. 

During the war the Federal government spent in 
excess of $110,000,000 on housing in Oregon for civilian 
war workers, ranging from a dozen or more temporary 
units wherever space could be found up to the building 
of Vanport, the largest war-housing enterprise in the 
United States and the second largest city in Oregon. 
While many of the temporary units have been dismantled 
and shipped to college campuses or to sawmill and log- 
ging towns and to a score or more up-state communities, 
to relieve the distress caused by a shortage of housing, 
there still remain several thousand of these reminders of 
the war and the 200,000 in-migrants who were attracted 
by war industries in the metropolitan area. 

Eventually, the temporary dwellings now tenanted 
must be demolished and new homes built for the veterans 
and civilians currently renting these doomed shelters. 
The sites are needed for industry. Progress Report, 
Oregon Post War Readjustment and Development 
Commission. 





FEDERAL FUNDS FOR HOSPITALS 


Public and nonprofit hospitals in Oregon have been 
allotted funds under Public Law 725, signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on August 13, 1946. This act calls for a 
hospital survey in each state, for which $1,800,000 has 
been provided. The 1945 Oregon Legislature, anticipat- 
ing the passage of this congressional act, took steps to be 
in readiness ; a year before Congress passed Public Law 
725, a committee for conducting the survey was organ- 
ized. This survey, for which $17,000 was allocated to 
Oregon, will soon be completed and the report filed with 
the Surgeon General, who exercises a high degree of 
control over all construction under this program. He 
approves of all state plans and can require reports show- 
ing conformance with these plans. 

The Oregon agency has been making a survey of all 
existing hospital facilities and determining their addi- 
tional needs. The state committee determines the priority 
of the various projects. Plans for projects must conform 
to standards established by the Surgeon General in con- 
struction and equipment, administration, and the number 
of beds in relation to population. Each project must be 
planned so that it can be operated without Federal 
assistance, give fair distribution of service to all popula- 
tion groups, and remain in a public or nonprofit status. 
In the event that a hospital changes from a nonprofit 
operation, the Federal share of construction costs must 
be refunded. 

The Federal program calls for $3,000,000 for surveys 
and planning and $370,000,000 for construction. The 
funds available are $1,800,000 for the present survey and 
$75,000,000 (authorized but not appropriated) for the 
first year’s construction. The program covers a five-year 


period. The government money must be matched by the 
respective states on a basis of something like two to one. 

Out of the first year’s construction fund, Oregon has 
been allocated $461,000. This is based on population 
and per capita income. Only 18 states have a lower allot- 
ment than Oregon; 28 states have allocations from 
$1,500,000 to nearly $5,000,000. Washington has an 
allotment of $512,000 and California $1,958,000. Pro- 
woman, compared with one out of five in 1920 and only 
Development Commission. 





One worker out of four in America in 1940 was a 
woman, compared with one out of five in 1920 and only 
one out of seven in 1870. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


_ Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired 
by substantial changes in the general level of prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On 
occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 





























Number of . 

; anks Debits Debits Debits Nov. 1946 compared with 

Marketing Districts Reporting Nov. 1946 Oct. 1946 Nov. 1945 Oct. 1946 Nov. 1945 

Oregon 84 $846,083,078 $871,569,868 $669,144,235 — 2.9% +26.4°% 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 25 544,516,944 558,139,985 443,673,233 — 2.5 +-22.7 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.)............ 8 67,561,696 71,954,379 50,233,915 — 6.1 + 34.5 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 9 65,531,712 65,024,042 41,183,284 + 0.8 +59.1 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 5 20,653,594 19,727,202 14,827,079 + 4.7 39.3 
Douglas, Coos Bay 4 16,358,244 16,339,668 13,743,326 + 0.1 19.0 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass)................ 5 34,170,175 38,237,731 26,373,960 —10.6 +29.6 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............ 6 15,251,715 18,472,684 14,964,391 —17.4 + 1.9 
Pendleton area 6 17,547,504 17,916,241 14,077,039 — 2.1 + 24.7 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 3 9,834,309 9,327,497 7,276,883 + 5.4 +-35.1 
Klamath Fails, Lakeview area 4 27,740,322 28,992,798 21,726,705 — 4.3 427.7 
Baker, La Grande area 6 17,647,064 17,404,337 13,654,509 + 1.4 +-29.2 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 3 9,269,799 10,043,304 7,409,911 — 4.1 +30.0 








RETAIL SALES 
The sales of a state-wide sample of 554 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail ditsribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT BY TYPE OF OUTLET 

































































Nov. 1946 compared with Nov. 1946 compared with 
Oct. 1946 Nov. 1945 Oct. 1946 Nov. 1945 
Oregon + 0.2% +29.49o Oregon + 0.2% +29.4% 
Portland + 1.8 + 26.5 Department stores t 3.4 +18.1 
Lower Willamette Valley — 4,7 +-39.3 Food stores 2.6 +-17.6 
Upper Willamette Valley — 1,7 + 39.3 Eating and drinking establishments — 3.4 — 4.7 
North Oregon Coast + 0.7 +61.5 Drug stores + 1.3 +14.4 
Douglas, Coos Bay — 4.4 +44.2 Apparel stores — 49 — 18 
Southern Oregon — 5.6 30.0 Motor vehicle dealers + 3.9 +190.6 
Upper Columbia River — 9.5 44.5 Furniture, household, radio — 4.5 +48.8 
Pendleton + 6.1 +27.9 Lumber, building, hardware —11.8 +47.6 
Central Oregon — 9.3 +22.5 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview — 5.3 23.8 
Baker, La Grande — 3.2 35.4 
Burns, Ontario —10.1 28.5 








BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits given an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
* these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 









































New New Additions, Alterations 
Residential Nonresidential & Repairs Totals Totals Totals 

Nov. 1946 Nov. 1946 Nov. 1946 Nov. 1946 Oct. 1946 Nov. 1945 
Albany $ 33,200 $ ina $ i. $ 33,200 $ 27,400 $ 27,850 
Astoria 16,000 400 58,125 74,525 26,200 22,090 
en ° 35,900 5,270 13,350 54,520 25,500 25,975 
Coos Bay 5,000 1,900 ,125 9,025 38,300 3,650 
Corvallis 8,000 a 3,400 11,400 304,075 46,150 
ugene 30,000 13,400 39,305 82,705 151,504 127,268 
Klamath Falls 38,500 900 14,560 53,960 80,588 37,655 
La Grande 4,50 1,190 10,125 15,815 11,750 §,949 
Medford 31,600 11,550 3,670 46,820 117,030 107,092 
Oregon City 10,500 3,200 5,000 16,700 22,000 9,599 
ortiand 614,800 283,000 666,870 1,564,670 1,888,455 1,221,615 

17 other ties 229,450 134,550 19,980 383,980 523,008 237,69 
Total $1,057,450 $ 455,360 $ 834,510 $2,347,320 $3,215,810 $1,872,483 
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EMPLOYMENT Nov. 15, 1946 
(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) (Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
Industry Oct.1946 Sept.1946 Oct. 1945 : , : 
All manufacturing, total 123,200 129,000 112,500 F inc § sai Der ig rose 6 “e — age the mous 
Lumber & timber basic products .....--cos« 59,200 69,100 23400 6«(CNCing November to, srices were Higher tor tats and Oils, 
Furniture & finished lumber products ...... 6,500 6.500 5,600 meats, sugar, and fruit; these increases were partly offset by 
rem, seal & their products $008 4608 aes declines in the prices of dajry products and eggs. On the 
Transportation equipmen . 8 , . , : e 
a iioers. envaek alestoladl 2800 2'900 3°00 average, ae ge ogee 9 per — but meat prices were 
All other durable goods 3,800 3,800 2,700 generally lower than those prevailing in other coast cities. 
Prices of fats and oils rose by 58 per cent. On the other hand, 
Total, durable goods 80,900 81,600 71,300 prices of butter dropped 6 per cent and eggs 1% per cent. 
Food & kindred, products 23,700 29,100 25,500 Index readings for the base pee the date closest to the 
extile-mill products : ’ , , attack on Pearl Harbor, and the end of hostilities are shown 
Apparel & other. finished fabrics................ 2,700 2,500 2,200 : . 
Paper & allied products 4,700 4,600 3.700 | below for comparison. 
Punting & pullsiing —_ ‘4 ‘. 1935-39 Average Dec. 15, 1941 Aug. 15, 1945 Nov. 15, 1946 
Total, nondurable goods 42,300 47,400 41,200 100.00 121.3 150.9 194.8 








